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VOuC    Bo~c    O*    Satisfaction 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S 
LARGEST  STORE 

The    National   Agricultural 
College  is  one  of  its  patrons 


YOUR  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
PHONE  21 1 


Metro  Greenhouses  Are  Superior! 

For  over  75  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 
their  ruggedness,  durability  and 
dependability. 

Make  Metro  your  standard  of  com- 


METROPOLITAN 

GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I.  G.   ROSENBERGER 

John  Deere  Farming 
Implements 

Papec  Cutters  and  Hammer  Mills 

Delaval  Milkers  —  Dexter  Washers 

Fertilizers  and  Grass  Seed 

Dekalb  Hybrid  Corn 

Farm  Freezers 

PHONE:    PERKASIE   2124 
SILVERDALE,    PA. 


QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 


15  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,    PA 


"All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own   Plant" 

B  I  TZ  E  R 

Dry  Cleaning  and 
Dye   Works 


Plant 
Phone  4  125 


Store 
Phone  4248 


WEISBARD'S  DRUG  STORE 
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Corsages  —  Cut  Flowers         | 
J 

SANDY   RIDGE  ! 

FLOWER  SHOP  ! 


TELEPHONE  4169 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


CORTRIGHT  COAL  CO. 
Bituminous  Coal 

12  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Walnut  2550 

The  Place  To  Go  for  Your 

Haircuts  and  Shaves 
H.   C.   NELSON 

Tonsorialist 

17  S.  Main  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


J.  J.  CONROY  INC. 

^ora    oD eater 


SINCE    1919 


Phone  274 


West  State  Street 


Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 


SITNEK  FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

SUITE  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


WB&E 


QUALITY 

SINCE 

1885 


Leaders  in  Scientific  Instruments 

Photographic  Materials 

Engineering  &   Drafting  Supplies 

Blue  Prints  &  Photostats 

Laboratory  Equipment  &  Supplies 

Optical  Equipment 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  &  Projectors 


Williams  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc. 

918  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 
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Recognition    Through 

Basketball   and 

other   Sports 

Every  NAC  student  can  well  be  proud 
of  the  performances  of  the  basketball 
team.  The  record,  although  better  than 
last  year,  still  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  most  outstanding  basketball 
team  that  the  school  has  had  in  many 
years. 

Also,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  the 
squad  was  loaded  with  freshman  talent 
which  forced  the  benching  of  a  number 
of  last  year's  varsity  players. 

Although  we  encountered  such  ob- 
stacles as  four  games  in  one  week,  in- 
cluding two  successive  nights  that 
week,  playing  during  final  exam  week, 
and  performing  on  larger  courts  than 
our  home  court  in  which  opponents  ran 
us  into  the  floor,  we  still  came  up  with  a 
fine  record,  considering  the  size  of  our 
college  enrollment  compared  with  the 
large  student  bodies  of  some  of  the 
other  schools  played. 

As  we  see  it,  NAC  has  been  leaning 
too  heavily  on  football.  We  believe 
that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  secure 
and  develop  a  top  notch  basketball, 
baseball  or  wrestling  team  with  less 
cost  than  in  developing  a  football  team 
with  outstanding  qualities.  Many  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  have  found 
it  easier  to  develop  such  a  program  and 
have  gained  collegiate  athletic  recogni- 
tion through  basketball,  baseball,  wrest- 
ling, etc. 

The  student  body  will  back  such  a 
program.  This  support  has  been  dem- 
onstrated at  all  our  home  games,  where 
the  games  have  been  playing  to  "stand- 
ing room  only"  audiences,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic following  of  the  away  games. 

We  believe  the  adminstration  and 
athletic  department  should  give  this 
matter  careful  attention — shall  it  be 
all-out  for  one  sport  or  shall  the  other 
sports  gain  fop  recognition? 


The  Gleaner  is  published  throughout  the  school  year  by  the  student  body 
of  the  National  Agricultural  College.  Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Farm  School,  Pa.    Subscription  rate — S1.50  per  year. 


On  the  Cover 
An  aerial  photo  of  the  NAC 
Dairy  Department  taken  recent- 
ly. This  is  another  in  a  series  of 
cover  photos  showing  the  vari- 
ous departments  at  the  college 
and  their  activities.  Next  month 
the  Horticultural  Department 
will  be  represented. 

Photo  by  Van  Winkle 


STUDENTS  QUIZZED  ON  STUDY  HABITS 

A  Survey  —  Studying  for  Exams 

By  Dave  Miller  '50 

Assisted  by:   Joe  Chernicojf  '53.  Don  Peters  '53, 
Charles  Sonneborn  '53.  Wm.  Slemmer  '53. 


How  does  a  student  of  the  National 
Agricultural  College  study  for  exams? 
How  does  he  go  about  studying?  How 
many  hours  does  he  spend  studying? 
How  many  days  previous  to  the  exams 
does  he  start?  What  time  of  day  does  he 
most  like  to  study?  What  environment 
does  he  like  to  study  in?  What  kind  of 
food  does  he  like  to  eat  while  studying? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  were 
given  to  us  by  a  representative  group  of 
all  classes  of  the  student  body.  What 
we  learned  was  interesting  and  amusing 
and  often  startling. 

Did  you  know  that  there  is  a  student 
who  likes  to  eat  celery  and  bananas 
while  studying;  another  student  who 
reads  his  notes,  throws  a  ball  against 
the  wall  and  comes  back  to  his  notes 
again;  another  who  eats  oranges  and 
drinks  ginger  ale;  another  who  studies 
with  ice  cream,  coffee  and  chocolate 
milk  and  uses  notes  and  texts  to  a  min- 
imum, and  one  who  likes  to  eat  steaks 
and  look  at  pictures  of  nudes  on  the 
waU? 

Almost  every  student  interviewed 
said  that  he  uses  his  lecture  notes. 
Smaller  groups  indicated  that  they  use 
their  text  and  a  still  smaller  group  write 
their  notes,  learning  them  as  they  write. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  students  who 
coordinated  all  these  methods.  An  in- 
teresting fact  was  that  freshmen  and 
sophomores  spend  a  large  amount  of 
time  studying  old  exams  while  upper- 
classmen  do  so  in  rare  instances.  Stu- 
dents spend  from  one  to  fifteen  hours 
studying  for  exams,  with  the  average 
being  three  hours.  All  students  re- 
marked that  they  spend  more  time 
studying  chemistry  than  they  did,  for 
instance,  English.  This  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  specify  accurately  the  aver- 
age number  of  hours  spent  in  studying 
for  an  exam. 

Most  students  like  to  study  in  the 
evening  in  quiet  surroundings.  A  few 
feel  they  are  more  receptive  in  the 
early  morning  hours  (5:00-7:00  A.M.) 


than  at  any  other  time.  Many  students 
complained  that  they  couldn't  study  un- 
til late  in  the  evening  because  of  the 
noise  in  the  dormitory  halls.  A  few 
students  said  they  like  soothing  music 
while  they  study.  They  feel  it  is  restful 
and  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  absorb 
the  material.  Most  don't  like  to  eat  while 
studying,  but  a  large  number  said  they 
like  to  take  a  break  and  get  something 
to  eat  during  and  after  the  study  period. 

Many  of  the  boys  like  the  round  table 
discussion  method.  They  feel  that  in 
the  exchange  of  information  all  the 
material  will  be  mentioned  and  they  will 
learn  subject  matter  they  hadn't  pre- 
viously known. 

A  few  students  believe  that  cramming 
best  prepares  one  for  an  exam.  How- 
ever, one  of  these  students  modified  his 
statement  by  saying  that  he  forgets 
whatever  he  learned  soon  afterward. 
Criticisms  were  made  by  some  students 
of  exam  schedules  under  which  men 
have  to  take  final  exams  following  each 
other.  They  felt  that  there  should  be  at 
least  a  two  hour  break  between  exams. 
The  opinion  was  expressed  by  some 
that  final  exams  are  not  indicative  of 
a  student's  knowledge  because  those 
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students   able   to   learn   the   most   in   a 
short  period  will  do  the  best. 

Some  interesting  ways  in  which  some 
men  study  follow: 

"1  read  my  notes,  read  the  book,  read 
my  notes  again,  sit  down  and  start  mem- 
orizing, review,  take  the  test  and  pass 
with  99^." 

'I  worry  about  it;  then  I  get  mad  and 
cram." 

"1  grab  my  friend,  read  a  chapter,  he 
reads  a  chapter,  and  then  we  discuss  it." 

We  polled  59.5 C?  of  the  student 
body  and  divided  it  into  classes:  Senior 
559i';  Junior,  33%;  Sophomore,  77%; 
and  Freshmen,  72  % .  AU  the  students  we 
interviewed  were  interested  in  the  sur- 
vey and  said  they  would  answer  the 
questions  honestly.  We  who  worked  on 
this  survey  realize  that  the  small  per- 
centage polled  permits  our  findings  to  be 
questioned.  However,  we  feel  that  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  of  the  replies  we 
received,  our  results  are  valid. 

We  did  learn  by  this  survey  that  al- 
most every  student  studies.  In  order  to 
stay  in  school  every  man  realizes  he 
must  study.  Some  of  the  methods  used 
were  unusual,  some  even  obscure  and 
bizarre.  This  survey  has  proved  to  us 
that  each  individual  feels  that  his  own 
peculiar  method  of  studying  is  best  for 
himself. 
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POULTRY   CLUB    PLACES   FIRST 
AT   EGG   SHOW 

With  the  constant  desire  to  raise  the 
Poultry  Science  Club  to  national  status, 
it  was  voted  at  a  recent  meeting  that 
the  club  enter  eggs  at  the  Michigan 
State  College  Egg  and  Baby  Chick  Show. 

The  club  entered  a  dozen  eggs  in  both 
the  white  and  brown  egg  class,  taking 
first  in  the  white  class  and  seventh  in 
the  brown  class.  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College,  which  finished  first  in  both 
white  and  brown  egg  classes  last  year, 
fell  to  second  place,  one  point  behind 
NAC. 


STUDENT  JUDICIARY 
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Tlicrt-  seems  to  be  r.uher  widespre.ul 
curiosity  in  the  minds  of  most  N.A.C. 
students  as  to  just  what  the  Student 
Court  is,  does,  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished. When  the  announcement  is 
made  at  meal  time  "There  will  be  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Student  Court  tonight,"  the 
average  student  may  express  a  mild 
curiosity  about  who  is  being  tried,  but 
other  matters  soon  demand  his  full  at- 
tention and  he  forgets  the  court  again. 
He  may  hear  rumors  of  a  sentence  un- 
justly meted  out,  but  usually  the  next 
time  the  court  enters  his  mind,  is  the 
next  time  a  session  is  announced  at 
dinner. 

The  idea  of  some  sort  of  student 
operated  judiciary  agency  was  first 
brought  up  when  the  new  constitution 
was  being  written  in  the  fall  of  '48. 
Howard  Levy  thought  that  in  this  way 
the  "dormitory  pest"  could  be  steered 
away  from  the  dean's  office.  President 
Davis  of  the  Student  Council  drew  up 
plans  for  the  old  court  which  was  set 
in  motion  in  March  of  '49.  After  the 
first  few  cases  had  been  tried,  however, 
many  serious  difficulties  became  ap- 
parent. For  instance,  in  order  to  be 
tried,  a  defendant  had  to  have  charges 
brought  against  him  by  an  individual, 
and  few  individuals  were  willing  to  do 
this  for  obvious  reasons.  Another  fault 
was  that  a  volunteer  prosecutor  was 
needed  but  couldn't  be  found.  A  student 
prosecutor's  job  is  not  a  position  which 
makes  for  popularity. 

After  one  court  session  last  year 
which  was  remarkably  unproductive, 
there  was  a  pow-wow  in  the  dormitory 
during  which  Jim  Coyle  came  up  with 
some  good  ideas.  He  put  these  ideas 
in  writing  and  a  new  court  system  took 
shape  based  on  the  G.I.  court  in  which 
a  defendant  is  tried  on  the  basis  that  he 
is  guilty.  It  is  up  to  him  to  prove  his 
innocence  to  the  court  if  he  can.  Under 
this  new  set-up,  there  are  three  judges, 
all  seniors,  who  rotate  periodically  into 
the  position  of  presiding  judge.  At  a 
session  when  one  of  them  is  presiding, 
the  other  two  judges  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

There  are  nine  voting  jury  members, 
composed  of  the  student  council  mem- 
bers, who  are  not  constant  jurors.  A 
jury  member  may  be  prosecutor,  tem- 


pdiaiy  judge  if  a  senior  classman,  or  a 
temporary  clerk.  In  case  dubious  evi- 
dence is  introduced,  one  of  the  sopho- 
mores and  one  junior  may  be  called  in 
to  quiz  the  prosecutor  or  the  defendant. 
There  is  a  clerk  who  records  all  pro- 
ceedings but  his  books  are  open  only 
to  court  members.  An  order  from  all 
three  judges  is  necessary  to  secure  a  re- 
view from  the  books.  The  clerk  also 
announces  the  jury's  verdict  and  keeps 
order  in  that  body. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  man  in 
this  whole  system  is  the  prosecutor.   He 
is  appointed  for  each  case  by  the  stu- 
I  Continued  on  page  18) 
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Job   Placement-   Program 
Planned  for  Seniors 

A  program  for  the  placement  of 
seniors  in  jobs  after  graduation  has 
been  organized  by  the  college  with 
Professor  Plevan  as  coordinator. 

The  program  has  been  divided  into 
two  distinct  phases:  the  job  procurement 
phase,  and  the  preparation  of  the  stu- 
dent for  the  job. 

To  accomplish  the  first  phase,  possible 
future  employers  will  be  contacted  for 
openings  in  their  respective  fields.  In- 
formation concerning  available  positions 
will  be  secured  through  the  alumni, 
county  agents  in  ten  to  twelve  nearby 
states,  large  corporations,  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  both  state  and   federal. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  will 
consist  of  classifying  qualifications  of 
students  and  requirements  of  available 
positions,  and  matching  the  man  and  the 
position  as  closely  as  possible.  Each 
student  will  be  evaluated  as  to  his  fit- 
ness for  a  particular  job,  including  his 
qualifications  and  preferences.  The 
seniors  will  be  taught  to  present  their 
qualifications  in  the  best  possible  fash- 
ion and  will  be  trained  in  the  art  of 
responding  to  interviews. 

Outside  speakers  will  give  talks  and 
conduct  mock  interviews  for  possible 
employment. 

The  placement  department  will  main- 
tain an  active  file,  and  hope  to  eventually 
keep  in  contact  with  all  graduates  to 
produce  the  maximum  benefit  to  the 
graduates  and  future  seniors. 
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By  William 

Saturday,  May  6th,  has  been  selected 
as  the  date  for  the  Second  Annual  "A" 
Day  to  be  held  here  on  the  college 
campus.  This  year's  committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  Martin,  is  en- 
deavoring to  make  this  second  "A"  Day 
bigger  and  better,  with  the  hope  that 
more  students  will  participate  in  the 
various  activities,  and  that  a  larger 
crowd  will  be  attracted. 

The  outstanding  change  in  this  year's 
set-up  is  that  a  tent  will  be  pitched  on 
the  practice  football  field  to  house  the 
dairy  and  animal  competitions.  This 
change  will  leave  the  entire  Farm  Ma- 
chinery building  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Poultry  Club,  who,  in  addition  to  spon- 
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Clancey  '50 

soring  judging  contests  for  the  neigh- 
boring high  schools,  will  have  the  in- 
cubator so  arranged  that  the  hatching 
will  take  place  on  the  day  of  the  show. 

A  special  treat  is  in  store  for  all 
horse  fanciers.  Along  with  the  com- 
petitive showing  of  draft  animals,  there 
will  be  a  competitive  class  of  jumpers 
in  action. 

Both  the  Hort  and  Agronomy  Clubs 
have  big  things  planned  for  the  show, 
now  that  the  gym  will  be  for  their  ex- 
clusive use.  Another  new  feature  will 
be  provided  by  the  Senior  Ag  Ed 
men  in  the  form  of  practical  projects 
such  as  Farm  Safety  and  the  use  of  vis- 
{Continued  on  page  16) 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  FACULTY 

Norman   Finkler  —  B.Sc.   Education, 
B.Sc.   Library  Science 

By  Tack  Greenberg  '50 


On  your  first  day  at  NAC  you  were 
undoubtedly  attracted  to  the  impressive 
architecture  of  the  Joseph  Krauskopf 
Memorial  Library.  This  may  also  have 
led  you  to  believe  that  the  gentleman  in 
charge  would  be  a  bearded  old  codger, 
who,  being  near-sighted,  would  have  his 
nose  buried  deep  in  the  book  in  his 
hand;  but  you  found,  instead  of  this 
stereotype,  a  young  gentleman,  seated 
very  unimpressively  at  the  desk,  who  at 
first  sight  may  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  student.  That's  right.  Mr.  Norman 
Finkler,  librarian  extraordinary! !  To 
describe  Mr.  Finkler's  physical  makeup 
would  be  a  waste  of  words.  He  is  no 
different  from  any  of  us,  being  possessed 
of  arms  and  legs  and  face —  it  is  not 
his  physical  appearance  that  makes  him 
what  he  is.  To  continue  from  here, 
however,  would  be  telling  only  half  of 
his  life  story,  so.  .  . 

Mr.  Norman  Finkler  attended  North- 
east H.  S.  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  while 
in  high  school  that  his  learnings  toward 
the  literary  first  took  root.  Among  his 
numerous  extra-curricular  activities  were 
writing  for  the  school  newspaper,  the 
Literar}'  Club,  and  the  Current  Events 
Club. 

■When  he  graduated  from  Northeast 
he  went  to  Temple  University  where  he 
received  his  degree  of  B.  Sc.  in  Educa- 
tion in  January  of  1942.  After  his  de- 
gree was  conferred,  he  taught  until 
November,  1942,  and  was  called  into 
the  armed  forces.  He  served  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  at- 
tached to  the  theater  service  in  London 
and  Paris.  Most  of  his  work  in  the 
army  consisted  of  interviewing  military 
prisoners  and  taking  statements  from 
them. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army  in 
1946  Mr.  Finkler  married,  and  received 
his  appointment  to  NAC.  'While  work- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  librarian  and  in- 
structor of  English,  he  completed  the 
work  he  had  started  at  Drexel  Institute, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  in 
Library  Science.  He  is  now  continuing 
graduate  work  at  the  U.  of  P. 

Mr.  Finkler's  interests  include  Ameri- 
can   literature    and    history,    hot    jazz 


Norman  Finkler  striking  a  familiar  pose. 

Photo  by   Weingarten 


( New  Orleans  and  Chicago  style,  not 
popular  or  bebop ) ,  classical  music,  mod- 
ern art,  and  watching  baseball  and 
football  games. 


PHOTO  SALON   EXHIBIT 
AT  "A"    DAY 

The  Photography  Club  is  sponsoring  a 
salon  exhibit  to  be  held  on  "A"  Day,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  activities  of 
that  day.  The  contest  wiU  have  three 
classes  of  pictures:  (1)  animal  photo- 
graphs, (  2  )  landscapes,  and,  ( 3 )  mis- 
cellaneous pictures.  Prizes  of  three,  two, 
and  one  dollar  respectively  will  be 
awarded  for  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes  in  each  class,  and  other  awards  of 
photography  equipment  or  magazine 
subscriptions  may  be  offered. 

Entrance  is  restricted  to  members  of 
the  student  body,  but  any  number  of 
prints  may  be  submitted,  subject  to 
the  following  rules; 

(  1 )  All  work,  with  the  exception  of 
the  developing  of  the  negative,  is  to  be 
the  work  of  the  student  submitting  the 
picture. 

{ 2  )  Prints  must  be  no  smaller  than 
four  by  five  inches,  nor  larger  than 
eleven  by  fourteen  inches. 

( 5 )  The  paper  used  for  the  prints 
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Hort  Exhibits  at 
Flower  Show 

By  Jack  Pernatin  '50 

May  in  March:  that's  the  theme  of 
ten  specially  chosen  ornamental  hor- 
ticulture majors.  These  men,  under  the 
technical  guidance  of  professors  Blau 
and  Fiesser,  have  undertaken  the  monu- 
mental task  of  competing  on  a  profes- 
sional basis  with  some  of  the  best  nurs- 
erymen, greenhousemen,  landscapers, 
florists,  and  estate  managers  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  This  array  of  talent 
will  participate  in  Philadelphia's  gi- 
gantic Commercial  Museum  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Flower  Show,  held  throughout 
the  week  of  March  20. 

The  group  is  competing  in  the  "Ter- 
race Planting"  division,  which  carries 
a  maximum  prize  of  three  hundred 
dollars.  'With  the  help  of  professor 
Fiesser,  the  men  drew  up  a  set  of  plans, 
drawn  to  scale,  to  cover  the  three  hun- 
dred square  feet  allocated  to  the  college. 
The  designs  include  the  use  of  numerous 
shrubs  and  flowers  which  must  be  in 
full  bloom  at  the  time  of  the  exhibit. 
To  accomplish  this  aim,  trees,  perennials, 
and  annuals  are  being  forced  in  the 
greenhouse. 

The  students  participating  in  the 
horticultural  project  are:  Donald  Chris- 
tian, '50;  Ernest  Cohen,  '50;  Harold  Col- 
loday,  '50;  James  Coyle,  '51;  'William 
Judd,  '51;  Patrick  Kelly,  '51;  Herbert 
Reback,  '51;  John  Rizzo,  '50;  and 
Donald  Selak,  '50. 


is  to  be  mat  or  semi-mat.    (Glossy  paper 
not  acceptable. ) 

(  4  )  Copying  of  any  photograph  will 
not  be  permitted,  regardless  of  the  or- 
iginal photographer. 

(  5  )  All  prints  submitted  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Photography  Club. 

( 6 )  All  prints  must  be  mounted, 
mounts  to  be  supplied  by  the  club. 

(  7  )  Prmts  should  be  turned  in  to  the 
contest  committee  no  later  than  two 
weeks  before  the  showing. 

The  judges  for  the  contest  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  near  future.  All  prints 
should  be  submitted  to  Harold  Haftel, 
president  of  the  N.A.C.  Photography 
Club. 


QROW  YOUR  OWN  FENCE 


li\  13oN  Shi.ak  '50 


A  growing  fence  h;is  many  advantages 
over  a  woven  wire  fence;  it  is  :lie  least 
expensive  to  establish  and  the  cheapest 
to  maintain.  It  will  also  keep  both 
livestock  and  soil  within  its  boundaries. 

The  farmer  who  grows  his  own  fence 
has  a  fence  that  will  last  a  lifetime, 
requires  little  or  no  attention  once  it  is 
established,  acts  as  an  efficient  erosion 
control,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  thing 
of  beauty.   Could  he  ask  for  more? 

Multiflora   Rose 

An  outstanding  plant  that  is  used 
for  a  living  fence  is  the  multiflora  rose 
(Rosa  multiflora).  Another  plant  com- 
monly used  in  the  United  States  for  a 
growing  fence  is  the  Osage-orange 
(Madura  pomifera).  A  member  of 
the  mulberry  family,  it  is  a  medium 
sized,  spiny,  deciduous  tree  with  fairly 
long  bright  green  leaves.  The  female 
tree  is  conspicuous  when  bearing  the 
large  greenish-yellow  orange-like  fruit, 
which  are  inedible.  If  used  as  a  fence 
the  plants  are  set  close  as  in  a  hedge, 
and  kept  bushy  by  pruning.  Some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  this  plant  are:  if 
not  kept  trimmed,  it  will  shade  ad- 
jacent farm  crops;  it  has  widespread 
roots  which  reduce  crop  yields  by  sap- 
ping the  ground  of  moisture  and  plant 
food.  This  however,  is  not  true  of  the 
multiflora  rose. 

There  are  other  thorny  plants  that 
could  be  used  for  growing  fences,  but 
have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  ex- 
perimented with  for  this  purpose.  One 
such  plant  is  the  honey  locust  (Gleditsia 
triacanthos ) .  The  trunk  and  branches 
of  this  tree  are  armed  with  sturdy,  tri- 
forked  spines,  three  to  four  inches  long. 
The  honey  locust  when  severely  pruned 
forms  an  excellent  hedge. 

Hawthorns  and  Black  Locust  Used 

Hawthorns  should  make  fine  natural 
fences.  The  cockspur  thorn  (Crataegus 
crus-galli)  has  widespread,  rigid,  often 
drooping  branches  covered  with  long 
thorns.  This  hawthorn  sometimes  grows 
as  high  as  forty  feet,  but  can  be  kept 
bushy  by  pruning,  and  if  the  plants  are 
close-set  as  a  hedge,  the  long  sharp 
thorns  produce  an  almost  inpenetrable 
barrier.  Also  the  Washington  thorn 
( C.  phaenopyrum )  makes  an  excellent 
hedge.    This  plant  grows  to  thirty  feet. 


when  not  pruned,  and  lias  slender  thorns 
and  flowers  in  dense  clusters,  succeeded 
by  lustrous  fruits  which  remain  on  the 
branches  until  midwinter. 

Another  plant  with  possibilities  as  a 
living  fence  is  the  black  locust  (Rob- 
inia  pseudoacacia ) .  This  tree  has  thorny 
branches  and  grayish-brown  deeply 
grooved  bark,  and  it  also  has  very  fra- 
grant white  flowers  which  cover  the 
tree  in  May  and  June. 

These  thorny  plants  are  not  recom- 
mended for  ornamental  plantings,  not 
that  they  lack  any  esthetic  appeal,  but 
rather,  that  there  are  so  many  thornless 
varieties  that  will  serve  the  purpose 
equally  as  well.  Of  course,  if  you  desire 
privacy,  by  all  means  enclose  your  gar- 
den with  these  plants. 

A  hedge-fence  on  a  level  line  offers  a 
convenient  guide  to  contour  farming 
operations.  Situated  above  a  terrace,  it 
aids  in  keeping  silt  and  debris  out  of 
the  channel. 

The  kind  of  shrubs  used  should  pro- 
vide useful  products,  such  as  berries, 
nuts  or  decorative  materials.  Some  aid 
bees  in  making  honey.  All  help  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  birds.  Also,  they 
all  assist  in  reducing  the  drying  and 
damaging  effects  of  strong  winds. 

Other   Hedges 

Shrubs  that  can  be  used  for  a  hedge 
not  over  six  feet  high  are  the  Bayberry 
( Myrica  caroliniensis ) ,  a  handsome  na- 
tive shrub  with  dark -green  leaves,  and 
the  coral-berry  or  Indian  currant 
( Symphoricarpos  vulgaris),  a  hardy  na- 
tive shrub  of  the  honeysuckle  family, 
with  white  flowers  and  purplish-red 
berries.  For  a  higher  hedge,  the 
Tatarian  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  tatar- 
ica ) ,  the  American  Hazelnut  and  the 
hybrid  filberts  ( Corylus  americana  and  C. 
avellana  x  americana )  are  quite  satis- 
factory. In  all  plantings  it  is  advisable 
to  mix  the  native  hazelnut  and  the  hy- 
brid filberts  to  assure  adequate  pollina- 
tion. They  should  be  planted  either  in 
a  single  row  at  one-foot  spacing,  or  in 
two  rows  with  two  by  two  feet  staggered 
spacing.  These  plants  will  form  a 
thicket;  however,  they  will  not  spread 
or  become  a  pest  to  cropland  or  pasture. 
Of  course,  these  thornless  hedge  plants 
are  not  suitable  for  enclosing  livestock. 
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Characteristics  of  Multiflora   Rose 

Now  to  return  to  the  "prima  donna" 
of  the  growing  fence  plants,  the  multi- 
flora  rose.  This  rose  is  an  Asiatic  plant 
that  has  been  used  in  this  country  for 
a  long  time  as  an  ornamental.  It  is  much 
used  by  rose  growers  as  a  hardy  root- 
stalk  on  which  to  bud  other  ornamental 
varieties  of  roses.  Its  new  use  for  soil 
conservation  and  erosion  control  has 
resulted  from  over  ten  years  of  trials 
by  farmers  working  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

Multiflora  rose  attains  a  maximum 
height  and  spread  of  eight  feet;  requires 
no  trimming  to  keep  it  in  check;  and 
has  a  special  value  as  a  divider  between 
fields  farmed  on  the  contour,  serving  as 
a  fence,  a  contour  guide,  and  an  erosion 
buffer  strip.  Natural  fences  are  better 
adapted  than  v/ire  fences  for  contour 
planting. 

This  plant  forms  a  thicket,  and  the 
canes  grow  into  a  dense  tangle.  The 
reclining  branch  tips  will  root  in  exposed 
soil,  but  they  do  not  spread  where  there 
is  competition  from  sod  or  when  the  ad- 
jacent land  is  mowed,  grazed  or  plowed. 
The  growth  of  this  plant  is  rapid,  giv- 
ing you  a  living  fence  in  three  to  five 
years. 

Like  most  plants,  multiflora  rose 
grows  best  on  deep,  fertile,  well  drained 
soils.  It  is  not  vigorous  in  shade  and 
should  not  be  planted  under  trees.  The 
shrub  is  easy  to  transplant,  and  it  can 
be  planted  in  early  spring  or  in  the  fall, 
when  the  plant  is  in  the  dormant  state. 
Use  one  year  old  nursery  seedlings  to 
obtain  best  results.  Plants  are  available 
through  commercial  nurseries  and 
through  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

When  fully  developed,  multiflora  rose 
provides  an  excellent  natural  fence  for 
pastures  where  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  grazed.  It  will  also  hold  hogs 
that  have  been  ringed.  Once  a  living 
fence  has  been  established,  there  is  no 
need  for  posts  or  wire  except  at  the 
gates. 

Fence   Planting 

For  fence  planting  to  form  a  livestock 
barrier,  the  rose  plants  should  be  spaced 
a  foot  apart  in  a  single  row.   One  thou- 
sand plants  will  give  you  one  thousand 
I  Continued  on  page  18) 


Meet  Our  New  Faculty  Members 

By  Francis  Kales  '50 

The  faculty  of  the  National  Agricul-  practice,  and  runs  the  Breeders  Equip- 

tural  College  has  recently  been  enriched  inent  Co.  at  Flourtown,   which  manu- 

by  the  addition  of  three  new  members:  factures  artificial  breeding  instruments 

Mr.  Frederic  S.  Blau,  Dr.  Alfred  Kissileff  and  supplies, 

and  Mr  Harry  Shapiro.  ^^     HARRY    SHAPIRO 

MR.    FREDERIC    S.    BLAU  We  have  a  former  Pennsylvania  State 

Mr.  Frederic  S.  Blau,  a  graduate  of  the  Senator  ( 1933-1945  )  in  the  distinguish- 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design,  is  ed   person   of   Mr.   Harry   Shapiro,    an 

the  new  Professor  of  Ornamental  Hor-  instructor  in  Law  and  Legislative  Pro- 

ticulture.    He   teaches   courses   ranging  cedure.  The  former  senator  will  conduct 

from  Floriculture  to  Landscape  Engine-  the  first  half  of  the  Rural  Law  course, 

ering  and  Landscape  Design.  and  Mr.  Isidore  Baylson  will  complete 

Mr.  Blau,  a  graduate  of  the  National  the  latter  part  of  this  course.  Both  gen- 
Farm  School,  Class  of  '40,  is  no  stranger  tlemen  are  graduates  of  the  University 
to  our  campus.  After  graduation  he  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  and  are  also 
spent  several  years  in  the  Ornamental  members  of  the  N  A  C  Board  of  Trus- 
Horticuiture  field.  During  the  last  war,  tees.  Senator  Shapiro  is  also  a  trustee 
Professor  Blau  served  as  official  United  of  Temple  University. 

States  Army  Photographer  for  over  four  A 

years.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties,  AGRICULTURAL    OUIZ 

he    traveled   quite   extensively   to    such  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^^^^, 

places    as    India,    Burma,    China,    and  .„„ 

'^  luU  —  superior 

Europe-  80  —  average 

Certainly  not  the  least  of  his  accom-  ^„ r  • 

plishments  is  a  wife  and  a  young  son.  ^^^^^  ^^  _  [^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

DR.   ALFRED    KISSILEFF  Question    one    is   worth    25    points. 

Seldom    seen    on    the    campus    and  Question  two  is  worth  25  points  (5  for 

known  only  to  those  seniors  taking  the  each    correct   answer).     Question    3    is 

Animal  Pathology  course,  is  Dr.  Alfred  worth   50  points    (10  for  each  correct 

Kissileflf.  answer ) . 

Dr.  Kissileflf,  a  graduate  of  N   F  S  I.      (25)    Which    of    the    following 

in  1929,  received  his  D.V.M.  from  the  is  not  a  legume? 

University  of  Pennsylvania  in   1933.  Vetch,  peanut,  kidney  bean,  lespedeza, 

In  1937  he  took  up  the  manufacture  kudzu,  millet,   crotalaria,   trefoil,   alsike 

of  artificial  breeding  equipment,  both  clover,  ladino  clover 

as  a  hobby  and  of  necessity,  since  there  II.      (25)      What  type  of  student — 

was  no  manufacturer  of   the  material.  Horticulture,' Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy, 

Between  1937  and  1942  he  carried  on  Poultry,  would  be  most  likely  to  study 

a  private  artificial  breeding  project  in  the  following: 

Bucks,  Montgomery,  and  Chester  Coun-  Dutch    Belted 

ties,  including  one  hundred  seventy-five  P.  D.  B. 

farms,  where  he  was  one  of  the   few  Dorking 

veterinarians  in  the  state  to  breed  cattle  Tamworth 

artificially.  Wether 

In  1941  he  did  some  research  on  para-  HI.      (50)  Match  the  animal  or  crop 

sitology  —  the  use  of  rotenone  against  listed  on  the  left  with  their  places  of 

fleas.   His   work   proved    that   rotenone  origin,  listed  on  the  right. 

was  the  most  efifective  agent  against  the        ].  Jersey Channel  Islands 

fleas  and  non-intoxicant  to  the  infested        2.  Guinea  Hen Italy 

■  animals.  3.  Hereford    America 

The    army    abruptly    cut    short    his        4.  Merino  Sheep England 

breeding  work  in  1942.  He  was  stationed         5.  Percheron   Horse    China 

at  Westover  Field,  where  he  served  as  a        6.  Pumpkin    Spain 

food    inspector   for    food   procurement,        7.  Ancona France 

issue  and  storage.  He  remained  in  ser-        g.  Alfalfa    Scotland 

vice  for  almost  four  years,  attaining  the        9.  Ayrshire Southwest  Asia 

rank  of  major.  10.  Soy  Beans Africa 

At  the  present  time  he  has  an  active  (Continued  on  page  17) 


Tomat-o  Forcing   Project' 

By  David  Blumenfield  '50 

Those  of  you  who  have  visited  the 
greenhouse  lately  were  no  doubt  sur- 
prised to  see  tomato  plants.  Yes,  the  hort 
seniors  are  conducting  another  tomato 
project,  this  time  in  the  greenhouse.  Mr. 
David  M.  Purmell,  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture, had  two  main  objectives  in  mind 
in  planning  this  project:  first,  he  wanted 
to  give  the  seniors  a  little  practice  in 
handling  one  of  the  most  important 
greenhouse  vegetable  crops  and  second, 
he  wanted  to  give  the  seniors  additional 
experience  in  keeping  complete  records 
including  the  cost  of  carrying  out  vari- 
ous experiments. 

Now  for  a  few  details  about  the  pro- 
ject. After  the  soil  was  rototiUed  and 
given  a  preliminary  soil  test  we  set  the 
104  Michigan  forcing  plants  18"xl9V^" 
in  two  rows  in  one  82'  bed  on  January 
11th.  The  plants  will  be  trained  to  a 
single  stem  to  be  tied  with  raffia  to  bam- 
boo poles.  The  plants  are  being  watered 
carefully  because  it  is  usually  better  to 
keep  them  on  the  dry  side.  A  tempera- 
ture of  sixty  degrees  by  night  and 
seventy  degrees  by  day  is  usually  con- 
sidered best.  Careful  airing  and  steady 
temperatures  are  very  important  for  the 
general  well  being  of  the  plants  as  well 
as  to  prevent  diseases.  An  abundance  of 
sunlight,  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  tomato  production  unfortunately 
is  controlled  by  the  weatherman.  We  are 
keeping  daily  temperature  and  weather 
records  to  see  how  these  factors  affect 
the  crop.  If  the  plants  look  as  if  they 
will  respond  to  fertilizer,  we  will  give 
them  a  side  dressing  later  on.  It  is  easy 
to  get  luxuriant  growth  but  our  object 
is  fruit,  not  vine. 

In  addition  to  doing  all  the  things 
required  in  raising  the  crop,  we  will 
compare  the  results  of  fruit  set  using 
hand  pollination,  hormone  treatment 
with  some  plant  hormone  such  as  indole- 
butyric  acid  ( spraying  hormone  on  blos- 
soms ) ,  and  using  check  plants.  We  may 
also  try  different  fertilizer  treatments  on 
a  few  plants.  Our  biggest  worry  is  that 
when  everyone  sees  those  big,  red  deli- 
cious tomatoes  hanging  on  the  vine,  our 
crop  will  suddenly  decrease  in  yield. 

Tourist  Guide:  We  are  now  passing 
the  oldest  rum  house  in  America. 

Chet  Raught:    Why? 


June  in  January  and  Its  Effect  on  Agriculture 


While  many  people  enjoyed  the  bahny 
days  that  were  with  us  through  most  of 
December,  January,  and  February, 
others  speculated  as  to  the  effects  of  tliis 
weather  on  the  future  growing  season. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  we  have  asked 
members  of  our  faculty  for  their  opin- 
ions on  this  matter  pertaining  to  tlieir 
particular  field  of  agriculture.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  our  teaching  staff 
were  interviewed  for  their  opinions: 
Mr.  Groman,  Mr.  Purmell,  Mr.  Fiesser, 
Mr.  Elson,  and  Mr.  Schmieder. 

We  have  discovered  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  apparent,  real  damage  has 
been  caused,  although  several  harmful 
eflfects  may  be  noticed  at  planting  time. 

Grain   and   Grasses 

Mr.  Groman  informs  us  that  winter 
grains  and  grasses  have  not  been  harmed 
by  the  unseasonable  weather.  In  fact, 
grain  planted  last  fall  has  actually  bene- 
fited by  the  high  temperatures.  However, 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  between 
the  time  of  this  writing  (February  7) 
and  spring  could  cause  considerable 
damage  due  to  heaving. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good,  deep  freeze 
would  benefit  the  soil  by  making  it 
easier  to  plow  in  the  spring. 

In  comparing  this  winter  in  climate 
with  other  possible  conditions,  Mr.  Gro- 
man states  that  a  winter  of  severe  cold 
and  no  snow  would  really  be  dangerous 
because  of  the  lack  of  moisture,  and 
exposed  crops. 

Fruit   Trees 

Mr.  Purmell  tells  us  that  the  buds  of 
peach,  pear,  apple,  and  cherry  trees  have 
not  shown  any  signs  of  "breaking."  He 
claims  that  the  ground  has  been  cold 
enough  to  keep  the  trees  dormant,  des- 
pite the  unseasonable  weather.  However, 
as  can  happen  any  year,  irrespective  of 
the  previous  weather,  an  increase  of 
temperature  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  will  cause  fruit  trees  to  bud. 
Then  severe  cold  weather  could  cause 
serious  damage. 

Ornamental   Trees   and   Shrubs 

We  learned  from  Mr.  Fiesser  that  no 
real  damage  has,  as  yet,  been  caused  to 
shade  trees  and  shrubs  and  evergreens. 
A  few  flowering  shrubs,  namely  the 
forsythia,  have  bloomed,  and  thus  some 
of  the  flowers  were  killed.  The  majority 
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of  the  buds  on  these  shrtibs,  iiowever, 
have  remained  dormant  and  the  few  that 
have  been  killed  are  negligible. 

In  some  trees  and  shrubs,  the  sap  has 
risen,  and  if  severe  cold  weather  should 
come  in  early  March,  they  would  more 
than  likely  be  winter-killed.  Splitting  of 
the  bark  would  also  occur  because  of 
expansion  and  contraction  caused  by 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  ( Freez- 
ing at  night  and  thawing  out  in  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  daytime. )  This 
splitting  would  result  in  the  death  of 
the  plant  tissues,  and  finally  in  the  death 
of  the  plant  itself. 

Evergreens  have  done  well  this  winter 
because  of  the  warmth  and  abundant 
moisture  in  contrast  to  the  xerophytic 
conditions  of  a  normal  winter.  However, 
with  the  advent  of  severe  cold  weather, 
they  would  probably  receive  the  most 
damage. 

Soil   Conditions 

The  physical  condition  of  the  soil  at 
this  writing  is  comparatively  poor,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Elson.  The  abundant  rain- 
fall, particularly  in  early  February,  has 
caused  the  soil  to  be  waterlogged.  The 
waterlogged  soil  prohibits  the  roots  of 
plants  going  deeper  because  of  the  lack 
of  oxygen.  The  excessive  rainfall  has 
caused  soil  nutrients  to  leach  out.  As  a 
result  much  of  the  fertilizer  material 
applied  in  the  fall  has  been  lost. 

In  the  spring  when  the  ground  dries, 
plant  roots  will  go  deeper  to  get  water. 

The  exposed,  comparatively  warm  soil 
and  the  steady  rainfall  are  also  respon- 
sible for  surface  erosion;  valuable  nutri- 
ents have  been  lost  in  this  manner. 

Normal  cold  weather  would  prevent 
leaching  since  the  ground  would  be 
frozen;  surface  erosion  would  also  be 
eliminated. 

Potential    Insect   Damage 

Insect  pests  have  done  well  this  win- 
ter, and  may  be  very  abundant  this  sum- 
mer, particularly  the  asparagus  beetle, 
cucumber  beetle,  and  the  curculios,  Mr. 
Schmeider  tells  us.  These  insects  hiber- 
nate as  adults  in  sheltered  places  above 
the  earth's  surface,  and  because  of  the 
mild  climate,  received  no  ill  effects. 

The  asparagus  beetles  over-winter  in 

decayed  or  split  fence  posts,  under  loose 

bark  of  trees,  or  in  the  hollow  stems  of 

old   asparagus  plants.   Almost   immedi- 
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ately  after  they  appear  in  the  fields,  in 
April  or  May,  they  lay  eggs,  and  within 
a  week  the  eggs  hatch.  The  small  grubs 
migrate  to  the  tips  of  the  leaves,  and 
begin  their  destructive  work.  From  two 
to  five  generations  hatch  each  year. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetles  hiber- 
nate under  fallen  leaves,  strips  of  bark, 
or  rotten  logs  in  woods  neighboring  the 
fields.  They  may  also  be  found  under 
protecting  trash  in  lowlands,  hedgerows, 
or  weedy  fence  rows.  They  become  active 
in  early  April  at  temperatures  above 
55=   F. 

The  plum  curculio  seeks  protection  in 
and  around  orchards  or  nearby  wood- 
lands, where  it  finds  shelter  during  the 
wmter  under  fallen  leaves,  in  piles  of 
stone,  and  about  rock  croppings  and 
fences.  It  becomes  active  about  the  time 
apple  or  peach  trees  bloom,  although 
this  year  it  may  appear  earlier. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  with  the 
advent  of  warm  weather  in  early  spring, 
the  insects  may  not  only  be  plentiful 
but  may  appear  early  to  begin  their 
destructive  work. 
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The  height  of  bad  luck:  having  sea- 
sickness and  lockjaw  at  the  same  time. 

*  *      * 

Piano  Manufacturer:  More  than 
5,000  elephants  go  each  year  to  make 
up  our  piano  keys. 

Goldfarb:  Really?  Isn't  it  remarkable 
what  those  beasts  can  be  trained  to  do? 

*  *      * 

Definition  of  an  intoxicated  woman: 
A  tight  skirt. 

*  *      * 

First  Student:  They  say  that  new 
professor  gives  a  complete  course. 

Second  Student:  Yes,  everything  he 
fails  to  cover  during  the  course  he  in- 
cludes on  the  final. 

Overheard  in  a  parked  car  on  Turk 
Head  Road:  "Slow  down,  Columbus, 
you've  discovered  enough  for  one  night." 

*  *      * 

Cope:  Was  her  father  surprised  when 
you  said  you  wanted  to  marry  her? 

Shayer:  Surprised?  The  gun  nearly 
fell  from  his  hand. 


Poultry  ''Outlook''  for  1950 

By  Nate  Sander  '50 


The  poultry  industr)',  like  any  other 
business,  has  definite  economic  cycles 
that  it  must  follow.  As  one  examines 
the  economics  of  the  industry  during  the 
past  five  years,  it  can  be  noted  that  an 
approximate  five  year  cycle  of  prosperit}' 
exists,  followed  by  a  five  year  leveling  off 
period.  Following  the  depression  period, 
the  poultry  industr)'  enjoyed  some 
profitable  years.  Then  with  the  coming 
of  the  war  and  continued  prosperity,  the 
industry  attained  levels  that  had  never 
been  matched  in  previous  years.  Then, 
beginning  with  the  year  1949,  the  poul- 
try industry  saw  the  leveling  off  period 
approaching.  According  to  statistics  and 
previous  economic  experiences,  this 
leveling  off  period  should  last  until 
approximately  1953,  at  which  time  pros- 
perity will  again  be  seen. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  pres- 
ent period  of  low  marginal  profits  and 
why  1950  might  seem  depressing  to  the 
poultrymen.  Naturally  with  the  drastic 
drop  in  prices  which  the  industry  has 
seen  during  the  past  few  months  Con- 
gress had  to  enact  some  type  of  subsidi- 
zation program  which  would  lessen  the 
problems  of  the  poultrymen.  On  Decem- 
ber 21.  the  government,  foreseeing  the 
approaching  problems,  enacted  a  sub- 
sidy program  whereby  eggs  would  be 
supported  at  approximately  75%  of 
parity. 

When  artificial  methods  are  employed 
to  control  our  economic  conditions,  cer- 
tain mistakes  and  unforseeable  problems 
occur.  A  definite  example  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  at  about  this  time  last  year, 
high  support  prices  for  eggs  had  an 
effect  on  the  poultry  market  that  was 
never  conceived  possible.  Hens  were 
selling  at  a  very  high  price  because  of 
the  90%  parity  on  eggs  in  1949-  Conse- 
quently, eggs  were  very  profitable  and 
few  fowl  were  marketed  from  commer- 
cial flocks.  The  90%  parity  in  1949  pro- 
duced other  problems,  which  will  have  a 
material  effect  on  egg  trade  in  1950.  At 
the  close  of  last  year,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 90  million  dollars  tied  up  in  dried 
egg  surplus.  All  official  reports  indicate 
that  production  of  eggs  in  1950  is  ex- 
pected to  be  2  to  3  per  cent  larger  than 
last  year.  With  the  lower  economic  in- 
come of  families  this  year,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  there  was  a  drastic  fall  in  poultry 
prices  this  year. 


It  is  definitely  certain  that  indepen- 
dent cold  storage  operators  will  be  very 
cautious  this  year.  The  government 
bought  so  freely  during  the  flush  of  eggs 
in  1949  and  at  such  fantastic  prices,  that 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  storage  companies 
will  limit  their  operations.  Even  by  De- 
cember 1st  of  1949,  storage  stocks  stood 
at  236  thousand  cases,  a  thirty-four  year 
low,  yet  the  supply  of  eggs  at  this  time 
seemed  to  be  ample  for  all  trade  uses. 
Also,  with  the  steadily  rising  rate  of 
lay  per-bird,  which  now  substantially 
supports  human  consumption,  the  de- 
mand for  eggs  has  further  been  lessened. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  easily  under- 
standable why  the  trade  this  year  will  be 
much  slower.  The  basic  cause  is  associ- 
ated wth  supply  and  demand — the  de- 
mand for  poultry  products  has  met  the 
supply. 

At  this  point  we  can  analyze  the  most 
likely  trend  the  farmers  will  take  in 
starting  chicks  for  their  fall  replace- 
ments. It  has  been  a  number  of  years 
since  we  have  seen  such  little  interest 
in  getting  chicks  started  early,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  the  first  few  months  of 
this  year.  However,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  this  lag  in  both  hatching  and 


starting  chicks  this  year.  Poultrymen 
have  been  up  against  a  declining  egg 
and  broiler  market,  a  trend  that  con- 
tinues to  be  very  unstable. 

Again  there  are  several  good  economic 
phenomena,  which  have  contributed  to 
this  present  market  condition.  In  the 
eastern  section  of  this  country,  broiler 
prices  are  below  the  production  costs, 
consequently  the  incentive  for  raising 
chickens  has  been  lessened.  The  egg  mar- 
ket, while  still  on  a  profitable  basis, 
neveretheless  is  low  enough  to  discour- 
age all  people  except  those  who  raise 
the  same  number  of  chickens  every  year 
regardless  of  market  conditions.  Fortu- 
nately there  are  always  people  who 
depend  on  the  law  of  averages  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  profitable  year,  which 
might  not  be  a  bad  assumption  this 
year. 

Those  poultrymen  who  have  devel- 
oped this  philosophy  might  see  that 
their  plan  will  spell  opportunity.  There 
are  always  those  who  start  fewer  chicks 
and  still  others  who  drop  out  of  the 
poultry  business  altogether.  There  un- 
doubtedly might  be  a  chance  for  those 
who  go  through  with  their  regular  pro- 
gram to  make  out  all  right  in  the  end; 
this  has  definitely  happened  in  the  past. 

It  is  true  that  the  future  of  1950 
cannot  be  assumed,  but,  as  in  the  past, 
I  Contin/ied  on  page  1 8) 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  NEWS 

By  Eugene  Prevost  '51 


It  may  have  been  noticed  by  some  of 
you  that  only  four  of  the  six  steers  of 
last  year's  "A"  Day  show  remain.  Where 
did  the  other  two  go?  The  answer  is 
simple.  They  decided  to  visit  the  kit- 
chen and  stayed  there  for  their  last  meal. 
Two  more  will  follow  shortly  and  by 
the  time  the  grass  is  green  again,  the 
remaining  two  will  be  butchered  by 
Willy's  knife. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  to  raise 
twenty-five  head  each  year,  either  Here- 
ford or  Angus.  This  year  the  department 
expects  to  get  a  few  Angus  heifers  as 
foundation  stock  for  a  breeding  herd, 
so  that  the  students  will  have  a  chance 
to  handle  beef  animals  in  all  phases  of 
the  work. 

Ten  to  fifteen  feeder  hogs  for  fatten- 
ing are  coming  in  this  spring  to  take 
the  place  of  those  at  the  home  barn  now, 
which  will  soon  go  to  market  when  they 
reach  the  proper  weight.  Some  of  the 
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hogs  going  to  market  will  be  butchered 
by  students  in  the  Meats  and  Meat  Pro- 
ducts course,  who  will  thus  obtain  prac- 
tical experience  in  slaughtering. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Club  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  three  main  aims  of  the 
organization:  ( 1 )  to  join  the  nation- 
wide Block  and  Bridle  Club,  ( 2  ^  to 
build  up  Farm  #3,  (3)  to  have  a  top 
notch  "A"  Day  exhibit. 

Applications  for  membership  and  for 
a  club  charter  in  the  National  Block 
and  Bridle  Club  have  been  sent  in  and 
we  are  all  anxiously  awaiting  an  answer. 
If  the  club  is  accepted  in  the  organiza- 
tion, it  plans  to  send  two  delegates  to 
Chicago  each  year  to  the  National  Block 
and  Bridle  Convention.  The  expenses 
of  the  delegates  and  all  field  trips  will 
be  financed  by  the  profitable  club  pro- 
jects of  Farm  No.  3- 
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By  Erwin  Goi.ikthin  '51 


Of  all  the  odd  and  unusual  species 
of  campus  life  to  be  seen  at  NAC, 
few  are  lower  in  social  status  than  the 
cigarettus  grubberus,  whose  common 
name  is  the  habitual  cigarette  grubber 
( also  called  the  cigarette  moocher ) . 
The  worst  offenders  smoke  fifteen  to 
twenty  cigarettes  a  day  and  have  never 
been  seen  to  purchase  any  of  their 
own. 

In  most  cases  the  habitual  cigarette 
grubber  does  not  seem  to  lack  enough 
money  to  buy  his  own  cigarettes;  all 
he  ever  lacks  is  the  cigarettes.  The 
financial  damage  done  to  smokers  by 
the  grubber  may  seem  trivial,  but  it 
isn't.  Statistics  prove  that  the  average 
smoker  ( one  who  smokes  a  pack  a 
day)  has  the  equivalent  of  one  pack  of 
cigarettes  a  week  grubbed  from  him. 
This  is  a  loss  of  twenty-one  cents  a 
week,  which  still  seems  slight.  But 
there  are  fifty-two  weeks  in  a  year.  This 
means  a  lose  of  fifty-two  packages  of 
cigarettes  yearly,  or  a  financial  loss  of 
S10.92. 

The  cigarettus  grubberus  is  divided 
into  two  sub  species,  the  predatory  and 
the  parasitic  types.  The  predatory  type 
will  be  found  lurking  in  all  the  places 
students  are  to  congregate:  in  front 
of  Segal  Hall,  before  class  starts,  in 
the  student  lounge,  after  chow,  on  field 
trips,  and  at  bull  sessions.  It  lies 
in  wait  like  an  animal  stalking  its  prey, 
and  as  soon  as  the  helpless  victim 
reaches  for  a  cigarette,  the  predatory  type 
pounces  on  him.  Sometimes  the  grub- 
ber attacks  alone,  but  often  they  over- 
whelm the  smoker  in  swarms.  This 
variety  of  moocher  is  about  as  subtle 
as  a  falling  of  a  ton  of  bricks. 

The  parasite  grubber  is  more  cunning 
in  his  approach.  He  stays  close  to  his 
victim  at  all  times,  sits  near  him  in 
class  and  at  meals,  and  spends  all  his 
time  in  the  victim's  room.  While  it 
is  true  that  he  is  sometimes  an  annoy- 
ance, more  often  than  not  he  is  pleas- 
ant to  have  around.  You  see,  his  ex- 
tractions are  practically  painless.  He 
praises  his  victim  by  telling  him  how 
intelligent  and  handsome  he  is,  and 
tells  him  that  he  is  the  reincarnation  of 
Don  Juan.  Of  course  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference to  the  grubber  if  his  victim  is 
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an  ignorant  introvert,  with   the  face  of 
a  hyena. 

The  parasite  grubber  tells  his  host 
jokes,  or  helps  him  in  his  studies  and 
may  offer  to  lend  him  clothes  no  norm- 
al person  would  be  seen  going  to  dairy 
detail  in.  After  this  softening  up  pro- 
cess, most  smokers  will  offer  the  parasite 
a  cigarette  when  the  smoker  reaches  for 
one  himself.  If  the  smoker  neglects  to 
offer  the  grubber  a  cigarette,  the  grub- 
ber will  make  signs  or  noises  till  the 
smoker  gives  in.  If  the  butt  still  fails 
to  appear,  the  grubber  is  not  dismayed; 
he  will  come  right  out  and  ask  for  one. 
He   nearly   always  gets   his   cigarette. 

Methods   of    Protection 
from   the   Grubber 

Sprinkle  the  ends  of  your  cigarettes 
with  1  cc.  of  an  .8  N  lead  arsenate 
solution.  This  method  is  most  effective 
but  cannot  be  strongly  recommended 
because  it  may  lead  to  trouble  with  the 
state  authorities. 

Never  light  a  cigarette  on  any  part 
of  the  campus  that  is  known  to  be  in- 
fested by  grubbers. 

Carry  two  packages  of  cigarettes,  a 
full  one  and  one  containing  a  single 
cigarette.  Keep  the  full  pack  well  hid- 
den, and  when  the  grubber  asks  for 
a  cigarette,  offer  him  the  package  with 
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the  one  cigarette.  Even  grubbers  have 
some  ethics — they  will  seldom  take 
your  last  smoke. 

Try  to  acquire  a  liking  for  the  little 
known  inferior  brands  of  cigarettes.  At 
least  you  will  be  protected  from  the 
more  discriminating  type  of   moocher. 

Give  up  smoking  entirely:  it  is  a 
nasty,  expensive  habit,  and  is  bad  for 
your  health. 

If  you  must  use  some  form  of  nico- 
tine, try  chewing  tobacco.  It  is  cheaper 
than  cigarettes  and  few  grubbers  will 
acquire  a   liking   for   it. 

I  can't  recommend  pipe  smoking  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  attack  from  a 
relative  of  the  cigarettus  grubberus, 
known  as  the  common  tobacco  thief 
(  Nicotinius  Gruberus ) . 

Smoke  only  late  at  night  or  off  the 
campus. 

Keep  the  cigarettes  well  hidden  in  an 
out  of  the  way  corner  of  your  room,  and 
carry  only  one  or  two  with  you  at  a 
time. 

Never  flatly  refuse  to  give  a  cigar- 
ette to  a  grubber  if  he  knows  you  have 
them.  To  do  so  may  prove  extremely 
hazardous.  The  frustrated  grubber  oft- 
en becomes  violent  and  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  his  actions. 

Evidence  has  been  accumulated  show- 
ing that  people  who  refused  cigarettes 
to  a  grubber  soon  had  unexplainable 
misfortunes.  Ripe  gingko  berries  were 
found  in  their  beds,  or  the  victim's 
crib  sheet  suddenly  disappeared  before 
an  importanat  examination.  Little  clay 
images  with  pins  sticking  in  them  have 
been  found  in  the  rooms  of  cigarette 
grubbers,  leading  some  investigators  to 
suspect  that  the  aches  and  pains  suf- 
fered by  smokers  after  refusing  the  pleas 
of  grubbers  may  in  some  instances  be 
caused  by  voodoo. 

It's  pretty  tough  to  outwit  the  cigar- 
ette grubber,  but  it  can  be  done.  By  the 
way,  has  anyone  got  a  spare  cigarette? 
A 

Animal    Husbandr)'    Prof.:     "If   you 
lead  a  donkey  to  a  pail  of  water  and  a 
pail  of  beer,  which  will  he  drink?" 
Student:    "The  water." 
Professor:    "That's  right.  Why?" 
Student:    "Because  he's  an  ass." 


Basketball  Season  in  Review 


By  Norman   Auslander  '53 


The  National  Aggie  basketeers  started 
the  season  in  grand  fashion.  After  an 
easy  72-43  win  over  Eastern  Baptist  at 
the  home  court  to  open  the  season, 
they  went  on  to  take  Goldey  College 
63-56,  Philadelphia  Textile  Institute  at 
Philadelphia  58-54,  and  returned  home 
the  following  night  to  defeat  Temple 
Pharmacy  57-54. 

These  four  straight  victories  estab- 
lished the  Aggies  as  a  serious  threat 
in  small-college  basketball.  Phil  Seker- 
chak  had  a  20.5  average  for  the  four 
games,  establishing  a  floor  record  with 
25  against  Pharmacy.  Phil  looms  as 
one  of  the  best  forwards  ever  to  play 
around  these  parts. 

The  momentum  from  this  start  car- 
ried the  boys  to  a  steamroller  90-70  win 
over  Fort  Jay  at  home,  after  having 
been  momentarily  stopped  by  the  Col- 
lege of  South  Jersey,  away,  81-55. 

Sekerchak  smashed  his  own  floor 
record  with  30  points  against  Fort  Jay. 
This  followed  his  28  point  production  in 
the  loss  at  Camden's  Convention  Hall. 

The  next  game,  away,  was  a  defeat 
for  the  team,  75-57  to  Glassboro.  How- 
ever, the  loss  produced  a  bright  spot. 
Jim  'Varaitis  was  given  an  opportunity 
taking  his  place  beside  the  other  two 
freshmen,  Sekerchak  and  Lipari,  on  the 
starting  five. 

Traveling  to  Philadelphia  between 
semesters,  our  cagemen  trounced  East- 
ern Baptist  62-37.  'Varaitis,  16;  Reeves, 
15;  and  Sekerchak,  13  were  the  big 
point  makers. 

Philadelphia  Textile  came  to  the  home 
court  the  following  night  and  took  re- 
venge for  the  early  season  loss  to  the 
Aggies  with  a  thrilling  63-62  win.  Lou 
Serridge,  who  has  played  inspired  basket- 
ball all  season,  scored  16  points,  one 
behind  Sekerchak's  17.  This  was  a  hard 
loss  to  take.  The  team  played  its  heart 
out. 

Fort  Jay  became  the  victims  for  the 
boy's  dejection  over  the  defeat,  losing 
51-47  to  the  N.  A.  C.  at  New  York. 
Dick  Reeves  was  high  man  in  this  one 
with   17. 

The  next  nvo  games  on  the  schedule 
resulted  in  defeat.  Against  Lycoming 
College  at  home  the  Aggies  lost  their 
own  game  by  making  only  23  out  of 
47  possible  points  from  the  free  throw 


marker  in  a  77-67  defeat.  Then  the 
team  travelled  to  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware, where  King's  College,  aided  by 
the  superlative  play  of  George  Dempsey, 
who  tallied  39  points,  won  88-72.  The 
Aggies  played  a  "heads  up"  game  that 
night! 

The  homefolks  got  a  chance  to  take 
a   look   at  point-maker  Dempsey,   who 


BASKETBALL  STATISTICS 

High  Men        Total        Av.  Per  Game 
in  Scoring        Points    (  H  Games  Played » 
Phil  Sekerchak    314  18.4^ 

Dick  Reeves       225  13.24 

Jim 'Varaitis        222  13-10 

53.74%  of  foul  shots  made  by  the 
team  (this  is  about  1%  better  than  last 
year ) . 

Team  won  10  games  and  lost  7. 

Team  average  points  per  game  was 
63.9  as  against  66.1  per  game  for  our 
opponents. 

INDIVIDUAL  SCORING 

F.  G.  Fouls  F.  T.  Tl. 

Sekerchak  120  ^4  135  314 

Reeves  86  53  102  225 

Varaitis  ^8  66  9~  222 

Serridge  41  31  62  113 

Lipari  n  17  38  51 

Clancey  21  8  12  50 

Kidder  11  6  14  28 

Long  9  ^  13  25 

Larder  8  2  11  18 

VanSant  7  3  5  17 

Ginsburg  4  2  9  10 

Orapchuck  3  2  7  8 

Lynn  2  115 

Beck  0  12  1 

407        273        508      108^ 
1949-50   Basketball   Record 

Opponent's 

NAC  Opponent  Score 

72  Eastern  Baptist  Theol.  Sem.  43 

63  Goldey  College 56 

58  Phila.  Textile  Inst 54 

5"  Temple  U.  Sch.  of  Pharm.  .  54 

55  College  of  South  Jersey  ...  81 

90  Fort  Jay 70 

57  Glassboro  S.  T.  College  ...  75 

62  Eastern  Baptist  Theo.  Sem. .  37 

62  Phila.  Textile  Inst 63 

5 1  Fort  Jay 47 

67  Lycoming  College ~'7 

72  King's  College  (  Del.  >   .  .  .  .  88 

73  Temple  U.  Sch.  of  Pharm.  .  70 

59  King's  College   (Del.)    ...  95 

54     Lycoming  College 90 

67  Glassboro  S.  T.  College  ...  65 

69     Goldey  College 59 

108"  1124 
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in  22  games  averaged  27.1  points  per 
game,  when  King's  came  here  and  again 
defeated  our  boys,  95-59-  Forward 
Dempsey  had  42  in  this  one,  which 
wiped  out  Phil  Sekerchak's  30  point 
home  floor  record  established  early  in 
the  season  against  Fort  Jay. 

Between  the  King's  College  games. 
Coach  Miller  took  the  team  to  Philadel- 
phia where  the  boys  pulled  out  a  close 
one  over  Temple  Pharmacy  winning 
73-70. 

The  squad  rode  162  miles  to  play 
Lycoming  College  for  the  next  game, 
and  it  appears  that  this  five  hour  jost- 
ling took  too  much  out  of  the  boys.  The 
90-54  defeat  for  the  Aggies  differed 
completely  from  the  first  defeat  to  this 
team  at  home,  77-67,  when  the  Aggie 
cagemen  lost  their  own  game. 

Just  to  redeem  themselves  from  this 
nightmare  shellacking,  and  also  to  take 
their  revenge  on  Glassboro  State  Teach- 
ers College  for  an  earlier  season  loss 
at  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  the  Aggie 
dribblers  came  out  on  the  long  end  of 
a  67-65  game  on  the  home  court. 

To  close  the  basketball  season  on  the 
same  victorious  note  with  which  they 
opened  it,  the  team  travelled  to  "Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  to  defeat  an  early 
season  opponent,  Goldey  College,  69- 
59.  Jim  Varaitis  with  23  and  Phil  Sek- 
erchak with  21  markers  were  high  scor- 
ers in  rhis  curtain  thriller. 

This  was  the  last  game  for  five  of 
the  basketeers  who  are  graduating  in 
June — Dick  Reeves,  Lou  Serridge, 
Charles  Ginsburg,  Junie  Long,  and  Bill 
Clancey.  These  men  have  done  a  fine 
job  during  the  past  four  years  represent- 
ing NAC  on  basketball  courts  through- 
out this  area.  The  rest  of  the  squad, 
Phil  Sekerchak,  Jim  "Varaitis,  Bill  Larder, 
Ed  "VanSant,  Jim  Lipari,  Cal  Kidder  and 
Carl  Lynn  will  form  the  backbone  of 
next  year's  squad. 

The  '49-'50  NAC  basketball  team  was 
at  times  during  the  season  "tops,"  and  at 
other  moments  disappointing.  The  over- 
all record  of  the  team  and  individual 
performances  of  the  players  showed  a 
most  powerful  Aggie  team  a  swell  as 
the  first  one  to  have  a  won  and  lost  rec- 
ord of  better  than  .500  in  its  three  years 
of  collegiate  basketball.  The  season's 
record  showed  the  Aggies  finishing  with 
ten  wins  against  seven  losses.  This  rec- 
ord was  the  exact  reverse  of  last  year, 
when  the  Aggies  managed  to  win  only 
seven  while  dropping  ten. 


SPORTS  SCENE 

By    liUNII;    C  oil  IN    ^0 

Reriecting  on  .mother  basketball 
season,  I'd  say  that  the  boys  didn't  do  a 
bad  job  at  all.  NAC  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years  had  a  winning  season. 
Coach  Tom  Miller  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  fine  job  he  has  done. 

Though  such  standout  performers  as 
Dick  Reeves,  Lou  Serridge,  Bill  Clancey, 
Junie  Long  and  Chick  Ginsberg  have 
played  their  last  game,  the  team  is  not 
left  crippled.  There  still  remains  the 
nucleus  of  a  good  squad  for  years  to 
come. 

The  interest  shown  in  this  year's 
hoopsters  has  really  been  phenomenal. 
Some  of  the  away  games  had  almost  as 
many  of  our  students  in  attendance  as 
did  our  home  games. 

*  #      * 

With  the  '50  season  a  closed  issue, 
how  about  some  food  for  future  thought? 
In  my  opinion,  NAC  plays  a  hap- 
hazard schedule  in  all  its  sports.  Under 
the  setup  that  exists,  it  takes  something 
really  outstanding  for  us  to  win  even 
a  small  bit  of  acclaim.  Suppose  the 
Aggies  were  in  a  conference?  Interest 
would  immediately  be  increased;  there 
would  be  more  than  just  hope  for  an 
undefeated  season  or  an  outstanding 
record.  In  a  conference  you  can  have 
a  poor  record  and  still  have  interest  re- 
tained, even  if  it's  just  fighting  to  stay 
out  of  last  place. 

*  *      * 

Getting  around  to  the  intra-mural  sit- 
uation, we  find  that  as  usual,  the  basket- 
ball program  started  with  a  bang  and 
ended  with  a  bing.  According  to  the 
ofificial  rules  set  up,  varsity  basketball 
players  were  to  officiate  at  all  intra-mur- 
al games.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that  anybody  and  everybody  acted  as 
an  official.  It  seems  that  the  one  neces- 
sary qualification  for  officiating  was  to 
know  as  little  about  the  rules  of  the 
game  as  possible.  Another  bad  phase 
was  the  poor  supervision  by  the  athletic 
department.  During  the  season  many 
boys  received  minor  injuries  such  as 
floor  burns  and  sprained  ankles,  and 
there  was  no  one  present  to  take  care 
of  these  mishaps. 

With  March  once  again  upon  us, 
the  baseball  fever  is  coming  back  again. 
The  call  of  the  diamond  is  strong  and 
will  be  answered  soon  when  the  campus 
gets   to  look   like  a  training  camp. 


PEARLMAN'S 

RCA  Television 

COMPLETE   STOCK    RECORDS 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS 

AND  ACCESSORIES 

34  S.  Moin  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


NYCE'S 
SUPPLY   YARDS 

New  Britain,  Pa. 

Phone:  Doylestown  4480 

Feed  —  Grain 
COAL 

FUEL 

OIL 


DOYLESTOWN 
LAUNDRY 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


THE 

Amhurgo 
COMPANY 

INC. 

The    Bankers    Security    BIdg. 

Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA  7,   PA, 

Animal  Feed 
Improvement  Service 

Vitamin    and   Mineral    Concentrotes 
For  the  Milling  Industry 

BIOLOGICALS  INCLUDING 

LIVE  VIRUS 

NEW  CASTLE  DISEASE  VACCINE 
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HELKER'S 

ESSO  SERVICE 

and 

SNACK    BAR 


FOUNTAIN   SERVICE 


Hoagies 
Hamburgers 
Hot  Dogs 

ROUTE   202 

One  Quarter  Mile  West 

of  College  Entrance 


"The  Best 


at 


Its  Best" 

ED'S 
DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks   County's 
Most   Beautiful   Theatre 


MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2: 1  5;  Saturday  at  1 :30 

EVENINGS 

Shows  at  7  &  9,  including  Sunday 

SAT.   EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  &   10  p.m. 

Joseph  A.  Wodoek,  Proprietor 


RAMBLINGS  IN  POULTRY 


By  Nate  Sandler  '50 


DUCK   PROJECT 

As  in  the  past,  the  Poultry  Science 
Club  has  undertaken  an  annual  project, 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  its 
members  a  practical  knowledge  of  rais- 
ing some  type  of  poultry  livestock,  as 
well  as  stimulating  interest  among  its 
members.  This  year  the  club  chose  as 
its  project  a  flock  of  ducks  to  be  raised 
for  market  purposes. 

From  all  indications  thus  far,  this 
year's  duck  project  seems  to  be  in  good 
working  order.  The  club  received  120 
ducks  and  to  date  only  one  has  died. 
This  year  the  ducks  are  averaging  ap- 
proximately a  half  pound  increase  in 
weight  on  the  amount  of  feed  consumed 
per  pound  of  weight  as  compared  to  last 
year,  which  should  yield  higher  profits 
for  the  same  amount  of  ducks  raised. 
This  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  better 
sanitation  and  general  management  prac- 
tices employed  by  the  club  this  year. 
Probably  the  most  instrumental  reason 
why  this  year's  project  is  progressing 
better  than  last  year's  is  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  interest  maintained  among 
the  members. 

This  year  the  P.S.C.  is  bolstering  its 
activities  by  highlighting  this  annual 
event  through  the  sale  of  these  ducks 
dressed  and  drawn  to  students  and 
faculty  members  at  market  price.  Not 
only  will  this  new  plan  offer  added  ex- 
perience of  marketing  to  the  club  mem- 
bers, but  we  also  hope  it  will  increase 
good  will  around  the  campus.  There  is 
also  a  possibility  that  the  club  will  fea- 
ture some  of  these  ducks  at  its  annual 
banquet  in  April. 

CLUB   NEWS 

The  executive  committee  and  other 
active  members  of  the  Poultry  Science 
Club  met  last  month  to  discuss  suggested 
programs. 

It  was  proposed  that  club  members 
participating  in  our  bi-monthly  meeting, 
might  give  talks  on  the  various  phases 
of  the  poultry  industry.  Also  a  quiz 
program  using  poultry  questions  was 
considered. 

A  quiz  program  was  conducted  at  our 
February  2nd  meeting.  Each  contest- 
ant was  asked  five  questions  and  appro- 
priate prizes  were  given.  Erwin  Fried- 
man, Morris  Lowenthal,  and  Melvin 
Silverman    were    the    winners    in    the 


order  mentioned.  At  the  February 
16th  meeting  Saul  Goldstein  gave  a  talk 
on  interior  egg  quality,  supplemented  by 
a  slide  movie  and  appropriate  literature. 
Also  a  very  interesting  and  controversial 
topic  — the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  hybrid  vs.  standard  breed  chick- 
ens— was  debated  by  John  Reed  and 
Joe  Fulcoly  (pro-hybrid)  and  Nathan 
Sandler  and  Erwin  Friedman  (pro- 
standard  ) . 

These  programs  were  very  enjoyable. 
It  is  believed  that  similar  meetings  of 
this  sort  should  continue  in  the  future. 

NEWSLETTER 

During  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Inter-Collegiate  Poultry  Science 
Clubs  held  in  Chicago,  our  club  was 
voted  in  as  a  member,  giving  us  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  club  on  the 
campus  to  attain  national  status. 

Each  month  the  various  members  of 
the  national  organizations  take  turns  in 
publishing  the  official  organ  of  the  or- 
ganizataion  the  "Newsletter.' 

Feeling  very  honored  that  N.A.C. 
Poultry  Science  Club  was  voted  into 
this  National  organization  and  with  the 
keen  desire  to  become  an  active  member, 
the  club  published  the  February  issue 
of  the  "Newsletter."  Comments  indicate 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  issues  of  the 
"Newsletter"  ever  published. 

"A"  DAY   NEWS 

With  the  second  annual  "A"  Day  ap- 
proaching and  the  added  experience 
from  last  year's  event,  the  Poultry 
Science  Club  is  in  the  process  of  making 
elaborate  plans  for  a  bigger  participa- 
tion in  this  year's  show. 

Carl  Lynn  and  Gerard  Marini  are  co- 
chairmen  and  they  have  been  workng 
diligently  in  drawing  up  the  preliminary 
foundations  for  the  various  exhibits, 
and  appointing  committee  heads.  As 
usual,  the  poultry  judging  contest  for  the 
various  vocational  agricultural  high 
schools  in  this  locality  will  highlight  the 
poultry  exhibitions. 

This  year  the  Poultry  Science  Club 
will  house  its  various  displays  in  the 
farm  machinery  building. 

A 

First  Englishman:  Sorry  to  hear  that 
you  buried  your  wife,  old  man. 

Second  Englishman:  Had  to — dead, 
you  know. 
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Social  ^y^ilited 

By  Sam  Silver  '50 

With  spring  not  too  far  off,  we  may 
perhaps  look  forward  to  some  more 
results  of  the  work  of  Dan  Cupid  and 
Mr.  Stork.  Spring,  as  you  know,  is  the 
time  when  a  young  man's  fancy  turns 
to  love.  It  is  also,  according  to  statis- 
tics, the  busiest  season  of  the  year  for 
Mr.  Stork. 

Some  of  us,  however,  have  not  been 
waiting  for  the  rush  season.  On  Decem- 
ber 24,  1949,  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Shirlee  Arinnberg  to  Paul  Lubin  ('51) 
was  officially  announced.  Both  are  from 
Philadelphia. 

If  you'd  been  wondering  what  all  the 
smoke  is  from  Farm  School  to  Glassboro, 
New  Jersey,  it's  nothing  more  than 
Frank  "George"  Geraci  blazing  the  trail 
in  pursuit  of  a  certain  co-ed.  George 
claims  it's  only  to  help  create  good 
will  between  the  two  schools.  You  also 
may  have  heard  about  "Tex".  She's  the 
one  from  Harrisburg  and  a  real  genius. 
Then  there's  the  one  in  Delaware  and 
one  in  Philadelphia,  besides,  of  course, 
the  hometown  girl  in  Easton. 

Speaking  of  letters  reminds  me  of 
another  individual  who  has  been  strongly 
influenced  by  Dan  Cupid  since  he  re- 
turned to  college  last  fall.  Although  he 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Copeland, 
Sonny,  or  Rebel,  we  all  know  him  as 
Nate  Sandler.  Nate  also  helps  keep  the 
post  office  in  business.  There's  at  least 
one  letter  every  day  and  two  or  three 
on  Monday,  in  fancy  red  and  white  sta- 
tionery. Nate  is  now  taking  bets  that 
at  this  time  next  year  he  will  be  a  mar- 
ried man.  And  who  do  you  think  is  hold- 
ing the  bet.-'     Me. 

After  more  than  three  years.  Jack 
Pernatin  has  once  more  joined  the  ranks 
of  "single"  men,  and  is  none  the  sor- 
rier for  it.  In  fact,  I  think  he  rather 
likes  being  free  again  and  being  able 
to  siiop  around  and  see  what's  new 
on  the  market.  He  hasn't  been  wasting 
any  time  either — there  are  already  some 
new  pictures  on  his  desk.  Good  luck, 
Jack,  but  use  a  little  more  precaution 
this  time. 

Belated  congratulations  and  best  wish- 
es are  hereby  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pierson  Orr,  who,  on  October  23,  1949, 
became  the  proud  parents  of  a  baby  girl. 
Stephanie  Jane  tipped  the  scale  at  7 
pounds  5  ounces. 

Other  newcomers  to  Diaper  Row  are 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Bloom,  whose  7 
pound  -I  ounce  bundle  of  joy  is  Ray- 
mond Lawrence.  The  stork's  visit  to 
the  Blooms  was  on  January  9,  1950. 
Congratulations! 

Sweetheart     Dance 

For  the  first  social  function  of  the 
new  school  semester,  the  Junior  Class 
sponsored  the  1950  Sweetheart  Dance  on 
the  evening  of  February  11.  The  theme 
of  the  beautiful  decor  was  carried  out  by 
a  streaming  pattern  of  hearts  and  flowers 
which  transformed  the  familiar  dining 
room  into  an  attractive  ballroom.  A 
clear,  starry  nite  bought  a  large  turnout 
of  more  than  one  hundred  couples  who 
danced  to  three  hours  of  sweet  music. 

The  intermission  was  highlighted  by  a 
one  act  skit  adapted  from  the  well- 
known  radio  program  "A  Day  in  the 
Life  of  Luigi."  The  cast  included  Dave 
Borsoi,  Frank  Scheier,  Frank  Geraci, 
"Smokey"  Barbour,  and  Henry  Hudson. 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  Saul  Goldfarb, 
concluded  the  entertainment  by  doing 
several  impersonations.  Also  to  be  com- 
mended for  making  the  dance  such  a 
great  success  are  Morris  Lowenthal,  in 
charge  of  planning  the  affair,  and  Pat 
Kelly,  responsible  for  decorations. 

Kampus   Kapers 

On  the  evening  of  March  4,  NAC 
witnessed  one  of  the  best  barn  dances 
ever  held  on  the  college  campus.  In  a 
typical  atmosphere  created  by  the  decor- 
ations, the  music,  and  the  casual  attire  of 
the  people  themselves,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  couples  danced  and 
promenaded  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
like  that  of  the  Mummers  in  the  New 
Year's  Day  Parade. 

The  dance,  sponsored  by  the  Senior 
clasS;  followed  the  closing  home  game  of 
the  1950  basketball  season.  It  was  also 
the  last  social  event  to  be  given  by  the 
seniors  on  the  campus,  and  it  was  tops 
as  a  successful  affair. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  evening 
was  a  hay  ride  in  which  one  team  of 
horses  and  two  tractors  pulled  three  large 
wagons  full  of  the  couples  around  the 
campus  and  to  the  various  college  farms. 

With  refreshments  to  replenish  all  the 
necessary  energy  of  the  square  dancing, 
the  merry  crowd  danced  through  a  nite 
of  blithe  spirit. 

Future   Dances 

The    calendar   of    social    events    this 
year  has  been  better  than  ever  before. 
{Continued  on  paee  18) 


JOS.  H.  KERSHNER 

Pharmacist 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

HISTAND   BROS. 

Roofing  Contractors 
DOYLESTOWN   4121 


Smith's  Ice  Cream 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


SHOP  AT 

SEARS' 

AND  SAVE 

DOYLESTOWN 

TRUST 

CO. 


Dublin  Motors 


Doylestown,    Pa. 


i     Phone  5111    or  5561 

I  EDWARD  M.  HAPP 

I  General  Contractor 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
J  Doylestown,  Pa. 
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Sold  in  our 
Athletic  Association  Store"      1 
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1 
Sales  —  Service  [ 

Used  Car  Lo1    Located  at  Cross  Keys     | 
Phone:  Doylestown  5615  j 


j     SalesOUice;RouteN.313,Dublin,  Pa.     j 
i  Phone;  Dublin  451  1  I 


BUCKS  COUNTY 
INN 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Girard  Knitting  Mills 

Manufocturers  of 

Men's  and   Boys' 
Sweaters 

and 

Bathing  Suits 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


MEN!  BOYS 

Dress  Up  at 

STAN   BOWERS 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 

1  9  N.  Main  St.  Doylestown,  Pa 

Phone  4698 


Reach  for 
STROEHMANN'S 

"BREAD   AT    ITS   BEST" 


THE  BARBER  SHOP 

State  and  Pine  Streets 
Doylestown 

Operated  by 
Ethel  Abbott  Edith  Claycomb 


Schwartz  Bros.,  Inc. 

"Established  Over  42  Years" 

FIRE  PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 

FROM    HAND    GRENADE 
TO  A   FIRE   ENGINE 

827  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia   7,   Pennsylvania 


HUSTLE  INN 

Our   Motto:  "Always  o  Good  Time" 

OPEN    EVENINGS 

Located  on  State  Cottages  Campus 

Doylestown,   Pa. 


; ! 


—  ^^lumni    r  lewd   — 


Philadelphia  Alumni  Chapter 

Affair  Nets  $4,300 

Toward  Alumni  Hall  Fund 

The  Sylvania  Hotel  of  Philadelphia 
was  the  setting  for  the  N.A.C.  Phila- 
delphia Alumni  Association's  annual 
"get  together"  banquet  on  January  18. 

This  affair,  sponsored  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Chapter,  brought  together  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  alumni  and 
distinguished  guests  who  came  to  meet 
and  talk  with  old  classmates,  enjoy  a 
good  meal  and  listen  to  the  distinguished 
guest  speaker.  President  James  Work. 

President  Work's  address  led  to  a 
stirring  fund  drive  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Golden,  former  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association.  Through  his  efforts 
a  grand  total  of  S4,300  in  cash  and 
pledges  were  collected  to  go  towards 
the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
Alumni  Hall  dormitory.  The  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  wife 
of  the  deceased  founder  of  the  school, 
plus  inspiring  talks  by  Mr.  Toor,  Sen- 
ator Shapiro,  Mr.  Tunick,  Mr.  Weigle 
and  many  other  men  present,  brought 
forth  the  spirit  that  helped  bring  the 
evening's  total  close  to  the  $4,500  mark. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
evening  was  Sammy  Angert  (NFS 
Alumnus)  and  his  orchestra  who  sup- 
plied excellent  dinner  music. 

To  get  the  seniors  of  N.A.C.  ac- 
quainted with  the  Alumni  Association, 
members  of  the  senior  class  will  be  in- 
vited to  various  alumni  functions.  For 
this  affair,  James  Scheaffer,  President 
of  the  Senior  class,  and  Alex  Green- 
blatt.  Editor  of  the  Gleaner,  were  the 
guests. 

Nate  Moser  '32  did  a  splendid  job  in 
organizing  this  affair  at  the  Sylvania. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  banquet  was  paid 


for  by  two  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
Alumni. 


From  Arthur  Feldman  '16  we  hear 
that  the  New  England  Chapter,  al- 
though started  only  two  years  ago,  is 
conducting  monthly  meetings  in  Bos- 
ton. It  has  about  ten  active  members 
with  an  independent  club  for  the  wives 
of  the  members. 


Ed.  Grosskopf  '41  is  trying  his  hand 
at  journalism.  Hi  has  done  quite  a  bit 
of  writing.  We  hope  to  read  some  of 
your  works  soon,  Ed.    Good  luck! 


The  entire  Alumni  Association  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  raising  the  ad- 
ditional funds  toward  the  completion  of 
Alumni  Hall.  After  a  few  more  fund 
raismg  drives,  the  Association  expects 
to  reach  its  goal. 


Harold  "Horsey"  Metzner  '33,  who  is 
manager  of  Dover  Dale  Farms  in  Dover 
Plains,  New  York  was  recently  honored 
with  a  dinner,  a  plaque  and  a  silver- 
ware set  for  having  grown  the  most  corn 
in  New  York  State. 


The  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Baltimore  chapter  are:  Sam  Rockin  '11, 
president;  Jacob  Mannes  '19,  vice 
president;  and  Harry  Bachman  '27, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


In  closing,  we  wish  to  thank  all  those 
who  have  been  sending  alumni  news 
into  the  Gleaner  offices. 


Hort  Program  in   Full  Swing 

Some  of  the  highlights  in  the  Hort 
Society  visual  program  were  "First  Les- 
sons in  Bee  Keeping."  "Orchids,"  "Story 
of  Bananas,"  "Chemical  Weed  Control," 
and  "Gardens  of  England."  Three  big 
movie  programs  remain,  with  the  fol- 
lowing films:  "European  Corn  Borer," 
"Wizards  of  Svalof,"  and  "White  Pine 
Blister  Rust"  still  to  be  seen. 

Field  trips  to  Dorp's  Orchid  Green- 
house and  Longwood  Gardens  again 
proved  to  be  educational  as  well  as  of 
aesthetic  value.  We  still  look  forward 
to  the  hort  weekend  trip  to  New  York 
on  March  10th,  highlighted  by  a  guided 
tour  of  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  of 
Plant  Research,  as  well  as  the  trip  to 
'Vick's  Wildflower  Gardens,  and  the  an- 
nual visit  to  the  Philadelphia  Flower 
Show. 

Big  plans  to  fill  the  gym  on  "A"  Day 
with  exhibits,  the  like  of  which  have 
never  been  seen  on  the  NAC  campus,  are 
in  the  working  stage.  'Valuable  prizes 
from  many  large  companies  such  as 
Burpee's  Mitchell's  Dreer's  Ferry- 
Morse,  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Kelly 
Co.,  Maloney  Nurseries,  and  Stark's  have 
already  been  received. 

-A 

"A"   DAY 
I  Continued  jrofn  page  5) 
ual  aids  in  education. 

The  Photography  Club,  Dairy  Manu- 
facturing Club,  and  the  art  students 
wiU  again  present  projects  of  interest, 
while  the  "Varsity  Club  will  complete 
club  participation  by  handling  the  re- 
freshments. 

Each  club  is,  and  has  been,  working 
hard  on  its  respective  project  under 
the  careful  supervision  and  guidance  of 
chairman  Martin  and  his  competent 
staff  of  Henry  Hudson,  Herb  Akers, 
Sheldon  Koltoff,  Pat  Kelly,  Frank 
Clancey,  and  Al  Blefeld. 

Let's  all  get  on  the  bandwagon  NOW, 
and  join  in  the  work. 


In    Bucks   County,    It's 

DAVIS  FEED  MILL 

Custom    Grinding    and    Mixing 
LIME  —  FERTILIZER  —  SEEDS  —  FEEDS 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 


RUSHLAND,    PENNSYLVANIA 
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( Continued  jroni  fhige  8 J  |  ENTERPRISE  '/ 

Question     I  —  Millet  §  Mill   Soap   Works  >' 

Question  II  — Dutch    Belted  —  Dairy  f  Columbia  Alkali  | 

(It  is  a  breed  of  cow.)   P.  D.  B. —  §  Products  8 

Horticulture    (Used    to   combat    the  §  ,    .       ■  ■  r            -l      •    ■  '4 

^  Indust-rial   Soaps — Chemicals  <f\ 

peach      borer. )      Dorkine  —  Poultry  K  ,.,,,-,.      c       i-  k 

'^  ^  Laundry — Dry  Cleaning  Supplies  f^ 

(  An  English  breed  of  chicken. )  Tarn-  Jr  ■V 

worth -Animal       Husbandry       (A  %  2229-31-33   N.  Twelfth  St,  Jj 

breed    of    hog.)    Wether -Animal  |  PHILADELPHIA.   PA.  J 

Husbandry  (  A  castrated  ram. )  S  ==i:zz:z:=zz;=^:^^= 

Question  III  k 

1.  Jersey Channel  Islands  |  Compliments  of 

2.  Guinea  Hen West  Africa  § 

3.  Hereford England  |    BARRETT 

4.  Merino    Spain  |  HARDWARE  & 

5.  Percheron  Horse France  §  CO.         »\ 

6.  Pumpkm    America  |  JAMES   BARRETT  l 

1 .  Ancona    Italy  §  €i 

8.  Soy  Beans China       I  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania  % 

9.  Alfalfa Southwest  Asia      %  § 

10.  Ayrshire Scotland      %t^f,ofiOOf^-f^^s^f»^fiOfiOOfiOi^r,^fi^^ 

$       MArket6396  —  6397  —  6398 

CHARLES  STRICKLER  &  SONS 

FOUNDED    1875 
Importers  and  Wholesale  Distributors 

QUALITY   FOOD   PRODUCTS  | 

204-212  Collowhill  Street,  Philadelphia  \ 

i^ 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  NOTARY  PUBLIC       ^i 

FARM   BUREAU  ^^ 

Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Co. 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

WILLIAM   H.    BOOZ 

NICK  YUNGER  PLUMSTEADVILLE,    PA. 

Real  Estate  Phone:  2581  V? 


DODGE 


ij      Phone   4355 


PLYMOUTH 


W.   H.  WATSON   &  SON 

135  S.  MAIN  STREET 

All    Makes   Repaired 


Dodge  Job  Rated  Trucks      g 


flasi,   Jii4i^le  for    '49 
JEPSEN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

225  West  State  Street 
Doylestown,   Pa.  Phone  4197 


X^ 


&s>««-*^i^*»e«««=e«««vt<^(»v>*»***&^«s?s 
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PAUL  B.  MOYER 

Auto   Electric    Parts 

end   Service 

23  AND  25  E.  OAKLAND  AVE. 

Phone    462  I  Doylestown,    Pa. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO. 

Products  for  the  Promotion 
of   Sanitation 

49th  and  Grays  Ave.,  Phila.   43,  Pa. 
SA   7-0500 

W.  J.   NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footweor" 

X-roy  Fittings 

West  and  State  Streets 
Doylestov/n,  Pa. 


DRAWING 
MATERIALS 
PHOTOSTATS 
BLUE  PRINTS 

Engineering  Equipment 
Surveying   Instruments 


J.  H.  Weil  &  Co. 

1315  Cherry  St.  Phila.,   F 

For    everything    pertaining    to 

Real   Estate  and   Insurance 

see 

J.  Carroll  Molloy 

REALTOR 

DOYLESTOWN   258 


PLEASE 

PATRONSZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 


GROW  YOUR  OWN   FENCE 

{Continued  from  page  7} 
feet  of  fence.  In  wildlife  cover  plantings 
and  windbreaks  where  the  rose  is  not 
used  for  a  fence,  allow  two  to  three 
feet  between  the  plants.  Places  severely 
eroded  should  be  mulched. 

Planting  can  be  done  with  hand  tools, 
such  as  a  shovel  or  mattock,  on  a  site 
free  from  weed  or  grass  competition. 
Of  course,  if  plows  or  planting  machines 
are  used  the  planting  will  be  done  more 
rapidly. 

A  helper  will  be  needed  if  a  two- 
bottom  plow  is  used.  Operate  the  trac- 
tor at  a  low  speed  of  about  one  mile  per 
hour.  The  helper  should  walk  behind 
the  slice  of  the  forward-cut  furrow, 
placing  the  planks  against  the  outside 
edge  of  the  furrow  and  ahead  of  the 
moldboard.  The  rear  moldboard  then 
throws  dirt  into  the  first  furrow.  Firm- 
ing may  be  done  by  running  the  tractor 
along  the  line  of  plants  or  by  foot 
tramping. 

A  tomato  or  tobacco  planter  will  do 
nicely  for  this  planting.  Firming  may 
be  done  in  this  operation  also. 

Old  fences  which  need  replacing  or 
extensive  repairs  can  be  rehabilitated  by 
planting  multiflora  rose.  It  will  fill  in 
the  gaps  and  add  its  barrier  to  what  is 
left  of  the  old  fence  to  make  a  stock- 
tight  fence  in  a  short  time.  The  old 
fence  also  serves  as  a  protection  while 
the  planting  is  getting  established. 

Faults   of   Multiflora 

Alas,  even  this  fine  plant  has  its  faults. 
Spaced  at  one  foot  apart,  a  comparatively 
young  fence  will  not  always  hold  swine. 
Hogs  are  the  most  difficult  to  hold  be- 
cause of  their  ability  when  not  ringed, 
to  root  under  the  arching  branches  and 
take  advantage  of  openings  under  the 
widely  spaced  plants.  A  remedy  would 
be  closer  plantings,  perhaps  six  inches 
apart. 

Since  the  multiflora  rose  and  fruit 
trees  both  belong  to  the  rose  family,  it 
should  not  be  planted  next  to  orchards. 
The  insect  pest  and  diseases  common  to 
both  might  cause  trouble,  especially  to 
the  fruit  trees. 

Another  disadvantage  of  this  plant  is 
that  occasionally  seed,  eaten  by  birds, 
will  be  scarified  enough  in  the  digestive 
process  to  permit  it  to  grow. 

The  value  of  this  plant  in  erosion  con- 
trol alone,  far  outweighs,  in  my  opinion, 
any  faults  it  may  possess.  Where  fences 


of  wire  or  wood  do  not  shelter  birds  or 
rabbits,  this  plant  furnishes  welcome 
cover  to  wildlife.  As  compared  with  the 
usual  fence,  a  growing  fence  of  multi- 
flora  rose  is  a  thing  of  lasting  beauty. 
In  June  it  carries  masses  of  white  flower 
clusters;  in  the  winter  its  red  fruits 
brighten  the  landscape. 

Unlike  other  fences  that  must  be  re- 
paired or  replaced,  multiflora  rose  fences 
last  a  lifetime  and  will  continue  to  serve 
your  children. 

A 

STUDENT  JUDICIARY 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
dent  council  from  among  its  members, 
except  in  a  special  case.  In  such  a 
special  case  (an  outside  man  may  be 
better  informed  on  the  case)  the  non- 
council  prosecutor  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cilman prosecutor  versed  in  the  pro- 
cedure. The  defendent  is  served,  by  a 
judge,  with  a  trial  warrant,  not  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  his  infrac- 
tion and  is  usually  given  a  week  to  pre- 
pare his  case.  He  is  allowed  one  student 
as  council  and  must  appear  on  time  or 
be  charged  with  contempt  of  court. 

If  a  man  is  convicted  the  maximum 
penalty  on  first  offense  is  Student  Coun- 
cil probation.  Often  a  warning  suffices. 
If  however,  this  probation  is  violated, 
the  court  may  refer  the  defendant  to  the 
dean's  office,  with  a  recommendation 
for  college  probation,  or  even  dismissal. 
So  far  this  new  court  system  has  worked 
remarkably  well,  and  if  all  the  students 
understand  its  workings,  misunderstand- 
ings which  have  occurred  will  disappear. 


SOCIAL   HI-LITES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
We  have  had  a  dance  every  month  (ex- 
cept for  the  first  month  of  each  sem- 
ester )  since  we  came  back  to  school  last 
fall. 

It  is  now  time  to  start  thinking  about 
the  spring  dance  to  be  held  in  April 
( exact  date  to  be  announced  later ) .  The 
dance  will  be  informal  and  just  at  that 
wonderful  time  of  the  year  when  every- 
one is  filled  with  the  sweet  spirit  of 
spring.  It  will  be  the  first  affair  to  be 
given  by  the  Freshman  Class,  so  lets  all 
give  our  support  and  cooperation. 

Another  date  you  want  to  mark  on 
your  calendar  is  June  2nd.  It  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
college,  NAC's  first  Senior  Ball. 

Extra! 

It  has  just  been  learned  from  author- 
itative sources  that  Frank  Geraci  had 
become  engaged.  It  seems  that  the 
sweetheart  dance  gave  George  some 
added  incentive.  The  lucky  girl  is 
the  Glassboro  co-ed — Miss  Charlotte 
Mathews.  Good  Luck,  George. 
A 

POULTRY  OUTLOOK 

( Continued  from  page  1 0) 
those  poultrymen  who  get  their  chicks 
started  early  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  seasonal  egg  price  cycle,  which 
will  realize  more  profit  for  them.  It  has 
been  proven  time  and  again  that  in  good 
and  bad  years  alike,  those  poultrymen 
that  are  the  most  efficient  in  their  oper- 
ations will  always  witness  a  prosperous 
year.  There  are  certainly  no  indications 
that  this  year  will  be  any  different  from 
the  past  years  in  this  respect. 


BENEFIT  CONCERT 

for 

American  Cancer  Society  -  Bucks  County  Unit 

given   by 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB 
assisted   by   D.  H.  S.   Mixed   Chorus 

WILLIAM   PARTSCH,   Guest   Soloist 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  31st,  at  8:15   P.M. 

D.  H.  S.  Auditorium  Tickets  $1.00  (tax  incl.) 
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"MEININGERS" 

Sporting  Goods 
Exclusively 

34  W.  State  Street 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phone;     Doylestown    5624 


RALPH    E.   MYERS 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

EQUIPMENT   and   SUPPLIES 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


Plumbing 

Sunheat    Furnace   Oil 

Heating 

M.  A.  Rule  Estate 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

General  Electric 
Oil    Equipment 

Hot   Point   Electric    Ranges 
Deep   Freeze   Refrigeration 


Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING   Farm   Machines 
INTERNATIONAL  Motor  Trucks  CADILLAC  and  OLDSMOBILE  Cars 

Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment,  Form  Freezers,  Sprayers,  Silos,  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN   AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

PHONE  231  Established   1851  DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and   Sheaffer   Fountain  Pens 


J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


SURVEYS  SERVICE  ERECTIONS 

ANDREW  J.   NICHOLAS  &  CO. 

Deep  Well  Pumping 
Equipment 

"OVER   40  YEARS   EXPERIENCE" 

2908-10  W.  Fletcher  Street 
A.   J.   NICHOLAS  PHILADELPHIA   32,    PA. 


Buten's  Paint  Stores 

Philadelphia 

Reading  Chester 

Upper  Darby  Camden 

IF   WE   SAY    IT'S 

GOOD  — 

IT    IS   GOOD 


PEARSON 
SPORTING  GOODS 

of  Every  Description 


1010   CHESTNUT   STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA, 


Shive  Hardware  Co. 

Paints,   Glass, 

House  Furnishings    Goods 

and  Seeds 

Main   and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,    Po.  Phone  4053 


SANITATION  CHEMICALS 
FLOOR  PRODUCTS 

Soaps,  Dishwash  Compounds, 
Dairy,   Food   Plant  Chemicals 

Order  in  drums  and  barrels 

BRAM  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

2107  W.  Erie  Ave.     PHILA.  40,  PA. 


fountain  ^J^i 


ouAe 


1748-1949 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


RUDY'S  DELICATESSEN 

CROSS   KEYS 

*      Hoagies  and  Cold  Cuts     * 
To  Take  Out 


Swamp  Road  and  Old  61  1 


Phone:  Doy.  9227 


Full  Line  of 

Farming  Implements 

G.M.C.   Trucks 

Sales  and  Service 
Welding  and  Repairing 


PAUL  W.   HISTAND 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone  4687  and  5507 


WISSAHICKON    DAIRIES 


3527   "A"   Street 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


'Attention  ^tudenti 

AND   FARM   HELP 

Clip  this  ad  out  and  present 
it  to  Mr.  Brown  for  a  SPECIAL 
N.A.C.  Discount  on  all  used 
Cars  at 


3-  J-  G 


onrou    INC. 


W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Phone  274 


DOYLESTOWN  INN 

Home  of  Quality  Food 

STATE  NEAR  MAIN  STREET 
Dolyestown,  Pa. 


Bring  Your  Next  Roll  of 
Film  to  Us  for  Quality 

i  DEVELOPING 

*  and   PRINTING 

i         We  do  our  own  Photo  Finishing 

I       MILTON   RUTHERFORD 

%  23   W.    STATE   STREET 

"^  DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


Coal,  Oil,  Gas  and  Electric 
BROODERS 


This  modern  dependable 

Poultry  Equipment  con  be 

purchased  at  your 

local  dealer 

Kuhl  Poultry  Equipment  Co. 

PHONE   905-R-5 
Flemington,    New  Jersey 


Electric  Heated 
WATERERS 


